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For “ The Friend.” 
Notes of a Visit to Niagara. 
(Concluded from page 84.) 


The Niagara river, wherever it is not dash- 
ed into whiteness, is of a very peculiar and 
remarkable green colour. The water as it 
flows in the ever-descending channel, is of a_| 
dark green :—as it pours over the Horse-Shoe 
ledge, it is of a beautiful emerald hue :—as it 
desceads at the Falls, it presents mostly the 
appearance of pearls and feathers, and masses 
of snow. Upon these appearances, and upon | 
the beauty of the mist and spray, and the 
phenomena common to all water-falls, | have | 
not dwelt, supposing the reader to be familiar | 
with them already, aud being unwilling to 
encroach too wuen upod the space of a vata- | 
able journal. A consideration which has 
induced me to leave much unsaid. 

There are three interesting localities, to 
wit, Catlin’s Cave, and Giant’s Cave, at the 
base of the cliff, on the Canada side, three- 
fourths of a mile below the ferry, and a deep 
dark chasm in the rocky bank on the New 
York side, 
name,* which we had not leisure to visit. We 
will invite the reader to accompany us in a 
stroll down the river, on the Am@gican side. 
We did not ride, nor take the road, but 
rambled along the brink of the fearful preci- 
pice for three miles. The river runs between 
precipitous rocks, presenting on either side a 
wall averaging two hundred feet in height. 
Standing, as we frequently did, on a far-pro- 
jecting edge, it was indeed a dizzy distance to 
look down, far, far below us, upon the top- 
most spire of lofty pine trees; and here, for 
the first time in my life, I realized some des- 


criptive lines which had thrilled me in boy- 
hood. 


* And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme verge 
I ain and, on the torrent’s brink bene ath, 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance,x—when a leap, 
A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed, 
To rest forever ;—wherefore do I pause !— 
I see the peril, yet do not recede— 





* Devil's hole. 
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I feel the impulse, yet 1 do not plange— 


port us,—but we had still to go upward—up- 
And my brain reels, and yet my foot is firm.” 


| ward—sometimes almost perpendicularly, we 
At various points, by turning round, we had ‘scarce knew how— 

striking and charming views of the cataract, 
| which we frequently ‘paused to contemplate. | 
| Pursuing our craggy path about two miles, 
we reached the “ Mineral Spring.” In the} 
| house Grected over it, there are several books | Tn one place, the roots of a tree from which 
|lying on a table, and a most pressing invita-|the earth had fallen away, formed our only 
tation adorns the walls, that the visiters would | ladder. We reached the summit, weary— 
record their names, their opinion of the | weary—every muscle strained and aching. 
jwater of the spring, and the disease from | No females , except those of our company, (we 
| which they had been relieved by drinking it. | were informed,) made this descent on the 
| One of our company (at that time pretty nu-| Canada side this season. 
|merous) wrote to this effect:—that having When we reached the brink of the river, at 
| smelt of the water, he found himself entire ly | the whirlpool, a most striking scene presented 
_relieved—from all desire to taste it. Most of itself; but every thing was on so grand a 
us, however, drank of the nauseous sulphurous | scale, and in such perfect keeping, that the 
draught. We proceeded a mile further to| individual parts were at first less imposing 
Whirlpool House, and paying a fee at the gate, | than they would be on familiar acquaintance. 
‘entered the grounds. One mile above. this | But it grew on us every moment. Invigorated 
spot, commence what are called the Whirl-| by the pure and bracing air, and upborne by 
pool rapids : not less impetuous and wild, nor, | the exhileration naturally attendant upon find- 
| perhaps, excepting that the river is here nar- | ing ourselves among such wonders, with such 
rower, less interesting and impre ssive than | brief time to inspect them, we ste ppe :d from 


those above the cataract. ‘* Walled in,” says | crag to crag with little sense of danger. The 


“ And now, to issue from the glen 
No pathway meets the wanderer’s ken, 
Unless he climb, with footing nice, 
A far projecting precipice.” 


called by an unprepossessing | 


J. W. Orr, “ by those giant banks from which | 
it makes one dizzy to look down, the river, as 
| if angered to fury by the restraint they im- 
}pose upon. it, rushes along, wild, impetuous, 
and uncontrollable ; and pours its raging floods 
into that mad sea of agitation, the Mzlstroom | 
of Niagara.” At the whirlpool, the bend 
the river, makes an acute angle, and has here 
| hollowed out a vast circular basin. It is not 
| easy to resist, and at the same time somewhat 
difficult to admit, the popular belief that this 
has once been the seat of the cataract. The 
outlet is between two giant rocks, near three 
| hundred feet in height, and said to be scarcely 
| thirty rods apart. We visited it on both sides | 
of the river. The descent of the banks on 
either side is difficult, but greatly the most so 
from thé Canada side, so much so, that there 
|is some temptation to dwell tediously in the 
description of it, and make the reader share | 
in our weary weariness. Backward and for- 
ward we went,—doubling the distance, great 
as it was,—sometimes having to go perpen- 
dicularly, clinging to branches or to roots, 
sometimes slipping down with the loose earth, | 
while the precipice yawned to receive us, and 
the huge rocks, scattered along the water’s | 
edge, (small in the distance and by contrast,) | 
warned us of the consequence of a mis-step. But 
there was a fascination which urged us on ; and 
in a sober retrospect of our adventures, we have 
surely great cause of thankfulness to the ever- 
present Caretaker who preserved us. The as- 
cent was probably the greatest labour ever per- 
formed by any of us. 
way, our feeble knees almost refused to sup- 








motion of the water here, from shore to shore, 
is indescribably rapid—but the whirlpool is 


|towards the Canada side, from whence it is 


beheld to most advantage, though a better 
view of the oujlet, &c., is enjoyed from the 
New York banks. I must excuse myself 


of| from an elaborate description, which would 


occupy too much space. ‘I'he water whirls 
round and round with tremendous force, and 
huge trunks of trees (appearing to the specta- 
tor to be mere twigs) are carried with it, often 
whirling for successive days, or weeks, before 
they are drawn down in the middle, and pass 
away under water. It will be understood that 
the whirlpool bowls downwards, and that in 


\the centre, both the water and the floating 


objects finally disappear. The unwieldy logs, 
&c., however, fre >quently plunge downwards, 
aud shoot up again, and there is a story of 
some dead bodies of persons who had been 
carried down the stream, which for many days 
whirling, plunging, and leaping, prese nted a 
life-like and most ghastly appearance. 

I have intimated ‘that the water of the whirl- 
| pool passes away in an under current. The 
torrent is forced through the narrow escape- 
ment, in bounding surges of eight or ten feet 
in height, and the channel in the middle swells 


| far higher than what might be considered the 


water level at the edge. Of this interesting 
phenomenon [ had a better view, by laying 
upon a flat rock by the brink, to view the 
rapid torrent, and, in taking a range, could see 
but a little way from the shore, in consequence 


Ere we had gone half | of the extraordinary swell. 


All this, with the wonderful movements of 
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THE FRIEND. 





the river above, ond at t the falls, i is described | 
in the printed books by many hard words— 
“ fury” —* rage”—— madness’ °—* anger” — 
‘*‘ jmpatience of restraint,’ &c.—but to me, 
none of these expressions seem applicable. in| 
ali the rapid motion, the astonishing velocity 


of Niagara, there has seemed to me nothing | 


of rage and fury—but rather the calmness of | i 


power, which, if exerted, could do greater 
things than these ;—a perfect harmony which 
impressed me with the keenest sense of the 
beautiful, and inspired me with unpained love: 
and theré was an effect, a fascination about 
every part, which frequently made one long 
to leap with the waters. ‘his kind of im- 
pulse, held in check, of course, by an effort of 
judgment, and by the instinct of self: «preser- 


vation, appeared to be common to many per- | 


sons, who, at ordinary times, would not per- 
haps be considered romantic. I had no sense 
of fear or shuddering as I gazed. There was 
nothing that looked to me like jarring ele- 
ments, or a war or conflict of the waters. 
Each whirl and eddy, each leap and plunge, 
was preceded and succeeded by its like, and | 
every mighty motion, though it dashed the 
water into spray, and sent it abroad in the 
air, to be wafted often for a vast distance 
seemed to be made in perfect calmness, and in 


entire harmony with all the rest; as though | 


(if the phrase may be admitted) the waters 
were accomplishing their assigned purpose, 
and the King’s business required haste. 


W.J.A. 


From a late Foreign Journal. 
THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
London swallows up towns, cities and vil- 


lages, the importance of which has completely | 
dwindled away, and they are sunk to the deg. | 


a | 
radation of being considered mere “ neigh- 


bourhoods.” 


The consequence of this enor- | 


mous extension, is that “ of positive and de-| 
the first and strongest the | 


cided impressions, 
stranger wandering through London { feels, is 
an idea of its illimitability. 
turous traveller take his station in the heart 
of the city, and thence set out on a voyage of 
discovery to the end of thi® great American 
sea-serpent of atown. Miles upon miles of 
narrow dingy streets, crammed to repletion 
with wagons, threatening to crush him be- 
tween their ponderous wheels and the conti- 
yuous wall, indicate the city whose enormous 


,|18, whether as regards individuals or masses| White-chapel for butchers. 


Let the adven- | 


but I'll be bound he’ d be puzzled to find out|in their peculiar ways of life and conversation, 
’Change alley, or to give the geographic al po-|In short, the inhabitants of St. James’s not- 
sition ¢ of Crown Street, Seven Dials.” Doubt- | withstanding they live under the same laws, 
ile ss the distinguished geographer would have |and speak the same language, are a distinct 
shown some ignorance on those points, for | people from those of Cheapside, who are like- 
even Londoners themselves cannot always find | wise removed from those of the Temple on 
their way about the place of their birth. It/|the one side, and those of Smithfield on the 
is well known that a highly talented secre- | other, by several climates and degrees in 
tary to the admiralty once inquired “in his|their way of thinking and conversing to- 
place” in parliament, the whereabouts of Rus- igether.” This is exactly true of London in 
sell Square. \its present extended form. The weavers of 
Though the various neighbourhoods of Spitalfields are as distinct a race from the 
which London is composedare amalgamated in | Clerkenwell watch-makers, as the respectable 
one enormous whole, yet this does not in the | Quakers, and “ serious” characters who locate 
least assimilate the various races of men who,|in Peckham and Camberwell, are unlike the 
to the number of nearly two millions, occupy dissipated dwellers in Covent Garden, or the 
the vast metropolis.* “ Notwithstanding,” | fashionables of the west end squares. Refu- 
truly remarks Murray, “all that might} gee-foreigners find shelter and economy in 
reasonably be presumed to the contrary, of |Somer’s town; opulent cits cluster their fam i+ 
| the efficacy of immense attrition and perpe otual | lies upon a square mile, east and north of 
collision with other nations and other men| Bedford square ; but very rich ones prefer the 
that London affords, in rounding off the hard junsubstantial grandeurs of Regent’s Park. 
angles of national peculiarities, it so happens, | Mile-end furnishes abodes for merchant-cap- 
unfortunately for the theory, that there is less|tains, and others who devote themselves to 
intercourse between the natives of different | the shipping interests. Bethnal Green still 
nations in London than at the several sea-|keeps up its character for sheltering beggars, 
ports of the respective countries. The truth|the Minories for harbouring Hebrews, and 
The aristocracy 
|of men, the world of London is the very worst | gradually marched west, till they and their 
world in the universe to rub off national or | house-builders were stopped by the parvenues 
individual peculiarities of thought or action.}of Brompton, Chelsea, and Pimlico. The 
There, \et a man be of what humour he may, | manners, customs, and habits observed in all 
he will meet with men of his humour; let a |these various neighbourhoods are nearly as 
man be of what country he may, he will meet | distinct as if they were in different hemis- 
with men of his country; and, as a state of | pheres; their denizens know as little of each 
solitude in crowds, is a state of torture, it is} J othe r as the African Griquas know of the 
not to be wondered at that the solitary man | Chinese. 
finds sympathy in the society of other solite ary The proportion of the native inhabitants is 
| men, or that an exiled people cling fondly to| small compared with its immigrants. Lon- 
the countenance and support of compatriots,|don forms a centre of attraction for foreign- 
who feel with them the like wants and the/ers, for the Irish and Scotch, and for English 
| like necessities. Eccentricity of any kind is | provincials ; especially the last, as may be 
not, cannot be tolerated in a country place. | inferred from the stock history of lord may- 
Eccentric old women were, not many half-/ors and city aldermen—nearly always the 
centuries ago, burned on suspicion of being | same—which i is, that in boy hood they trudged 
| witches. In London, on the contrary, there | up to town from some remote village on foot, 
is no eccentricity too eccentric ; no solitary | finding themselves, on arrival, possessed of 
not indulged with solitude: and whether a | capital to the extent of some eighteen pence 





| 





man chooses tostand on his bead, or his heels, 
so that he stands out of the way, makes not 
the smallest difference to any human being, 
save himself. ‘There is no place where the 
isolation of an individual man is more com- 
plete than in London.” As the solitary seek 
}and obtain solitude, so people possessing con- 





jor half crown sterling. The aspirant obtains 
a situation as errand boy, and becomes in 
course of time journeyman. From this period 
| his prosp@Fity and his civic career prosper 

‘hand in hand. ‘The twin honours of master 

land freeman of the city follow ; and the next 
steps in the ladder of city life are shop-keeper 


wealth and splendour are, to the ignorant eye, | genial tastes and humours have every facility | and \““liveryman,” wholesale dealer and “depu- 


but poorly evidenced by dingy ‘warehouses, 
dark alleys, and retired counting-houses, 
where the office- lamp ever burns before the 
shrine of Mammon.” It is quite a topogra- 
phical science to “* know town and well :” and 
there are very few even thorough bred cock- 
neys who are perfect in that knowledge ; 
although amongst them it is deemed a great 

acquirement. We have heard of two citizens 
who were discussing the merits of Von Hum- 
boldt, the traveller. “ You cannot doubt he 
is a great man,” said one; “ consider his re- 
searches in Asia and South America.” The 
other shook his head, and replied, “ May-be he 
gets on well enough in foreign parts, and 


for herding together in London; hence the | 
various neighbourhoods present cach a dis- 
tinct species of inhabitants. It was evidently 
thus a hundred and thirty years ago, in the 
Spectatbr’s time. “ When I consider,” he 
reflects in his paper for June 12, 1712, * this 
great city in its several quarters and divisions, 
T look upon it as an aggregate of various na- 
tions distinguished from each other by their 
respective customs, manners, and interests. 
The courts of two countries do not so much 
differ from one another as the court and city 





* According to the census of 1841, the inhabitants 
of London numbered 1870,727, exclusive of travel- 


knows his way among the Rocky Mountains ; | lers. 


ty,” capitalist and “alderman.” Finally, by 
force of aptitude for business, excellent diges- 
tive powers for city feasts, and unimpeach- 
able integrity, he ascends through the sheriff 
dom to the mansion-house and the civic chair. 
This is 


“ The high-top gallant of his joy.” 


Like his sister-chief-magistrate of St. James’s 
or his brother autocrat, the Emperor of Chi- 
na, he can rise no higher. He has attained 


to the pinnacle of power, honour und great- 
ness, in the line of promotion marked out for 
him. Though loyal to the last extremity, he 
cannot help reflecting that certain illustrious 
to greatness, but he has 


parties are “ born” 


em 
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“ achieved” it; comparisons are odious, and | ment of literature has some person from the| of the way means of livelihood. “ Where 


; > } . o . , ra ” > 
his modesty will not allow him to utter the | sister Isle connected with it. Few, however, | else,” asks 





Murray, “ will you hear of a 


flattering inference, however frequently he jof all that come, obtain any sort of employ-| person realising a competency us a waterman 


may think it, 


ment. ‘I'he fact is, the great majority of the | of a hackney coach-stand ; or of the sweeper 


Thus it happens, that although king of|class we are considering do not suit the Eng- | of a crossing leaving a legacy of five hundred 


cockneys, the lord mayor is not always a lish market; the lrishman is ardent, viva-| 
cockney himself. A lifetime is enough to|cious, enthusiastic, impulsive; the English- 
make a lord mayor, but it requires at least}man calm, sober, deliberate, persevering. 
two generations to manufacture a cockney. | Irishmen seem altogether to overlook the un- 
This character is distinguished by unwearied | portant truth, that London is not a literary, | 
activity in business, and a keea relish for|but a commercial city; and that talent, like | 
pleasure. Though he resides in the city, or |every thing else, is a matter of bargain and 
as close as possible to its boundaries, he pre-|sale in England. ‘The Englishman deals with 
fers, if he can afford it, a cottage at Kings-|the adventurer of other countries in a spirit 
land, or some other semi-rural suburb, His worthy of his commercial character; he ex- 
wants, he considers, are few. Provided he| amines him; if he finds he suits the market, 
can command a home replete with every con-|he buys him; if otherwise, he will have 
venience, including a servant of all work; a| nothing to do with him. 

plain dinner every day, consisting of meat,| Our author next adverts to the great num- 
vegetables, and porter, and an extra sort of) ber of Scotsmen in London, where they are 
dinver on holidays—so that he can afford a|employed in a great variety of situations re- 
sober suit of clothes for common wear, and a | quiring a steady power of superintendence and 
smarter one for holidays—if he is able to in-|some share of education. The marked success 
dulge himself at his club every night, and his| which attends Scottish adventurers is attri- 
family with a “ blow” down to Margate once | buted by Murray to their education, 
a year—he is content. His deportment to| which, however, he overpraises: it is only | 
strangers is free and easy, rather than rigidly | good in its being next to universal ; in amount, | 





pounds to the daughter of an alderman ; or of 
a ballad-singer making by the sale of his 
chants at a halfpenny each, somewhere about 
a pound a day, which is by no means unu- 
sual, and occurred repeatedly within our 
recollection? Nothing evinces more fully 
the immensity of the resources of our me- 
tropolitan world than the fact, that an able 
bodied man can support himself, and, it may 
be, a large family, by the sale of an article 
which in the country would be of no value 
whatever. ‘Take, for example, the trade in 
periwinkles; tons of these shell-fish are im- 
ported weekly from the north, where children 
gather them by pailsful ; they are sold by the 
bushel to the retailérs, who boil them with 
salt, and hawk them in public and private 
houses, and every where about the streets ; 
one man, in particular, who frequents the 
neighbourhood of the Row, and has a pecu- 
liar musical cry, is supposed to have some- 
thing considerable in the Savings’ Bank, by 


polite, and he seldom loses his temper, except |as far as each person is concerned, it is much | help of his voice and his periwinkles. 


when contradicted or “ done” (that is, cheat-| more limited than is generally supposed. It 
ed.) He considers the city of London the} is the frugal self-denying genius of Scottish 
most wonderful place upon earth, and the | home education—a result of the national cha- 
lord mayor for the time being the most} racter—which insures their success in Eng- 
wonderful man in it; though he thought|land. A Scotsman is often found a better 
nothing of him when a mere individual alder-| man at the money than the Englishman who 
man. He is constantly grumbling about taxes, | offers for the same situation, because he can 
though he takes a pride in paying them, and | live respectable on less wages, and is, for his 
would not let the tax-gatherer call twice.| station, better informed. His steadiness to 
Iie is an earnest patriot, though the range | duty also is as unflinching as his economy. 

ot.-hia..patmiolism is bounded by the biils| Foreigners abound in every part of London, 





of mortality; his regard for the agricul-|but chiefly where the greatest quantity of| 
tural districts fluctuating with variations of| amusement is to be had——near the Parks, the | 


the Mark Lane cora-markets, He has, more- | Italian opera, Regent street, and the gratis 
over, a great contempt for country people,| bazaars. In a two mile circle, drawn so as to 
whom he calls “ yeokles,” and does not care | embrace the western half of Soho, Golden and 
much about foreigners, all of whom he be-| Leicester Squares, St. Martin’s Lane, the 
lieves to be Frenchmen. | back streets of the Hay-market and Oxford 
As the city of London forms but an insig- | street, a vast number from all nations are 
nificant proportion of the great metropolis, so | located—journeymen tailors and musicians 
cockneys are but few in number compared | from Germany ; singers from Italy, perru- 
with strangers, and settlers from the provinces | quiers and dancing-masters from France, be- 
and other countries. ‘These mostly reside |sides teachers of all sorts of languages, and 
without the city boundaries, “ There,” writes | professors of all arts, from every corner of 
Murray, “you fiad three-fourths, at| Europe. Commercial foreigners are, of course, 

least, of the professional, trading, and labour- | attracted to the “ city,” where they carry on 
ing population are contributions from the pro- | profitable intercourse with their native coun- 
vinces, Enter a dozen shops, and inquire the | tries. Portuguese, French and Spanish wine 
natale solum of the occupiers, you will find| merchants, general traders from Hamburgh, 
one or two from Kent, one from Essex, one | Copenhagen, and other continental cities, are 





midland counties, one from Scotland or the! and respectability. Further east, foreign (and 
border, and the remainder native born metro- 


politans. The [rish in London may be divided 
into three classes or denominations—the high | 


| English) Jews, Savoyard organ-players, and 
Dutch broom-girls, are huddled together in 
large numbers. Looking-glass and plaster 
Irish, fine Irish, or Irish absentee ; secondly, | image makers from Italy, herd upon the out- 
the middling, intermediate, or adventuring | skirts of Clerkenwell and Spa-fields. 


Irish ; and thirdly, the low, labouring, or mere Amid such a multitude of “all sorts of 


Another will make a good thing of the sale 
of shrimps. We recollect conversing with a 
person of this class one holiday afternoon, at 
one of the suburban houses of entertainment 
resorted to by citizens: the day happened to 
be wet, and the company not very numerous; 
the shrimp retailer, however, assured us, that 
in the event of the evening brightning up, he 
would be sure to take twenty-five to thirty 
shillings before night by the sale of his com- 
modity !” Articles become subjects of mer- 
chandise, which, in smaller places, are deem- 
ed utterly worthless, and are thrown away as 
such. Not only cast-off clothes, but the upper 
leather of old boots are collected by the Jews, 
and sold by them at a profit. We once saw 
a shop near Whitechapel filled with the quilt- 
ed red padding of coat collars, which had 
been industriously picked out of second-hand 


'coats; and nothing else whatever seemed to 


be sold at this shop. Every sort of useful and 
even apparently useless articles is to be had 
second-hand in London, besides many which 
may be considered as having become utterly 
valueless from the mere fact of their being 
second-hand. Such, for instance, as second- 
hand family portraits, and second-hand 
tooth-brushes. Even ashes (technically call- 
ed “breize”) form an article of extensive 
traffic. Some years ago, a man collected a 


when exported, produced upwards of five 
thousand pounds. Even the dust of the roads 
is bought by contractors, sometimes at the 
rate of £50 per mile per annum, The selling 
of articles which country people make at 
home, such as wooden skewers, splints for 
lighting tapers, &c., affords employment 


; ; , 
from Norfolk, three or four, perhaps, from the | principals of many houses of the highest credit mountain of them near Battle Bridge, which, 


Irish, this last being the class that determines | men,” it will be readily inferred that every 
in the eyes of the Londoner, the character of | kind of trade, manufacture, and employment, 
the entire nation.” The peculiarly non-com-|is filled to overflowing. People, therefore, 
mercial education of the middle classes in Ire-| who are wedged out of closely packed crowds 
land, supplies London with hosts of “ gentle-| which fill all the ordinary modes of gaining 
men of talent ;” consequently, every depart-' subsistence in Lendon, full into the most out 








to huridreds in London. One man pays one 
thousand pounds a year for wood to make 
boxes, which contain Lucifer matches. Ma- 
ny persons derive a decent maintenance 
from the sale of walking sticks, and se- 
cond-hand umbrellas, which they vend, 
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where they are most wanted ; 
streets. 


amen 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Speak not to Him a Bitter Word. 


Wouldst thou a wanderer reclaim, 

A wild and reckless spirit tame ; 

Check the warm flow of youthful blood, 
And lead a lost one back to God ?— 
Pause, if thy spirit’s wrath be stirred— 
Speak not to him a bitter word— 
Speak not—that bitter word may be 
The stamp that seals his destiny. 


If widely he hath gone astray, 

And dark excess hath marked his way ; 
*Tis pitiful, but yet beware, 

Reform must come with kindly care— 
Forbid thy parting lips to move, 

Save in the gentile tones of love ; 

Though sadly his young heart hath erred, 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 


The low’ring frown he will not bear, 
The venomed chiding will not hear : 
The ardent spirit wili not brook 

The stinging tongue of sharp rebuke— 
Thou wouldst not goad the restless steed 
‘To calm his fire and check his speed ; 
Then let not angry tones be heard— 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 

Go kindly to bim—make him feel 

‘T'ty heart yearns deeply for his weal; 
Tell him the dangers thick that lay, 
Around his “ widely devious way.’ 

So may’st thou kindly win him back 
From pleasure’s smooth, seductive track, 
‘The warning thou hast mildly given 
May turn the wanderer’s path to Heaven. 


The Merrimack Manufacturing Company, 
at Lowell, have recently made a semi-annual! 
dividend of 10 per cent.—This has been one 
of the most successful maoufacturing compa- 
nies in the country. It is the oldest corpora- 
tion in Lowell, and has always, we believe, 


kept a surplus of profits on hand, so that its | 


dividends have been almost uninterrupted in 
the worst of times. ‘The manufactories 
throughout the country, have been doing an 
excellent business during the whole of the 
present year, but last year they had a hard 
time of it; probably none of them made any- 
thing last year, and many of them lost money. 

The capital of the Merrimack Company to 
which we alluded, is two millions of dollars, 
and it was incorporated in 1822. The Law- 
rence Company was incorporated in 1830, and 
hasa capital of $1,500,000. The capitals of 
the others are smaller. The Hamilton, 


Boott and Massachusetts, have a capital of | 


$1,200,000 each, and the Appleton, Lowell, 
Middlesex, Suffolk and Tremont, of $600,000 
each. ‘The number of yards of cloth made in 
them per week is 51,351,450. The bales of 
cotton used are 1,095. 

The Hamilton, and some other companies 
in Lowell, have made semi-annual dividends 
recently of six per cent. 

The ten manufacturing companies in that 
city give direct employment to eight thousand 
seven hundred and twenty persons, probably 
a little more than one-third of the population. 
Of this number, 6,375 are females, and 2,345 
males.—The aggregate capital of the compa- 
nies is $10,700,000.— Newburyport Herald. 
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Several years have elapsed since we thought 
it necessary to notice the proceedings of those | 
who separated from the religious Society of 
Friends in the year 1827, and who, though 
they call themselves by the name of Friends, 

are more properly known by the appellation | 
of Hicksites, When about to secede from the | 
ancient Society, they put forth a document, 
endeavouring to justify themselves in taking 
such a step, in which they state as one of the 
reasons for it; that, “ Doctrines held by one 
part of Society, and which they believed to be 
sound anil edifying, were pronounced by the | 
other part to be unsound and spurious.” The 
doctrines thus alluded to, related to the Divi- 
nity and offices of Christ; the seceders de- 
nying that he was God and man in wonderful 
union, rejecting his atonement on the cross for | 
the sins of mankind, and invalidating the tes- 
timony of the Holy Scriptures,—all of which 
the Society of Friends steadfastly maintain- 
ed. These doctrinal differences being fun- | 
damental in their character, draw a_ broad | 
and clear line of distinction between Friends 
and Hicksites ; and we have long felt that our | 
Society was greatly aggrieved | by the fact, 
that Hicksite preachers, wearing the garb of 
Friends, and who often promulgate anti-chris- 
tian doctrines, are mistaken by the public for 
Friends. The liability to this misapprehen- 
sion is increased by the fact, that they use 
many of the meeting-houses belonging to 
Friends contrary to their wishes ; and through 
these means the Christian reputation of our 
Society is greatly scandalized in the eyes of 





| sober persons, not of our profession, who, not 


distinguishing between them and us, may 
charge, and, in some cases, we believe, do 
charge the religious Society of Friends with 
holding and promulgating infidel principles, in 
consequence of the gross and unsound senti- 
ments which some ‘of those preachers put 
forth. 

We have been induced to touch upon this 
painful subject at the present time, by the er- 
rors into which some of the newspapers of the 
city have fallen, respecting the disturbance at 
the Hicksite meeting, Cherry street, on First- 
day last. Only one of the papers, we believe, 
properly distinguishes the Hicksites; the 
others representing the occurrence as taking 
place at a Friends’ meeting ; and one of them 
states it as happening in the meeting at the 
corner of Arch and Fourth streets. 

The person who was the occasion of the 
disorder, we suppose is not in membership 
with the Hicksites, and other assemblies may 
be, equally with their’s, liable to his intrusions ; | 
yet we deem it proper to notice the circum- 
stance, in order to correct the misappreheu- 
sion of its being a Friends’ meeting ; and also 
to disclaim all connexion with the society of 
Hicksites, and any responsibility for the sen- 
timents or conduct of its ministers or other 
members. We do this in no unkind or cen- 
sorious feeling toward them, but merely as an 
act of common justice to our own Society ; and 
we should regard it as a kindness, if periodi- 





cals with which we exchange, would insert 
this notice for the information of their read- 
ers. 

The following is taken from the North 
American, a newspaper of this city, published 
on Second-day, the 11th instant. 


“ Disturbing a Congregation.—Y esterday, 
at the conclusion of the sermon at the Friends’ 
Meeting House in Cherry street, Stephen S. 
Foster, an anti-slavery lecturer, from the east, 
who is an enthusiast in the cause he has es- 
poused, rose and commenced replying to the 
minister by the introduction of the subject of 
abolition, One of the elders from the gallery 
ordered him to sit down, and the sexton ap- 


| proaching him at the same time, requested him 


to be silent. He persisted in speaking ; and 
some persons taking sides with him, the con- 
gregation rose in a body, and insisted upon 
his ejectment from the house. He was forci- 
bly put out, and the consequence was a dispo- 
sition and show of riot in the churchyard.— 
The disturbance, however, was fortunately at 
once quelled by the appearance and interfer- 
ence of Captain Loudenslayer, of the City 
Watch; and Mr. Foster being taken into cus- 
tody by Alderman Mitchell, was carried to the 
police office, where, after a hearing before the 
Mayor, he was required to give bail in $250 
for his appearance at eight o’clock this morn- 
ing, and to keep the peace in the meantime.— 
Mr. F. refused to give the bond, and asked to 
be sent to prison; but a gentleman insisted 


/upon entering the security for him, and this 


was accordingly done. The examination, 
which lasted from about 12 till 2 o’clock, was 
a very exciting one, and the office was perhaps 
never more crowded on any previous occasion 
—a large majority of the speetators being 
Friends. The Cherry street meeting was dis- 
turbed in a similar manner by Mr. Foster last 
Sabbath week.” 


Marnrirp, at Friends’ Meeting, Bradford, Chester co., 
on the 23d of Eleventh mo. last, James P. Coorer, of 
East Sadsbury, to Exizazeru R. Pennock, of the former 
place. 





Diep, on the 6th of Tenth month, 1843, idan 
Lamaert, widow of Willian Lambert, from London, 
(old England,) and member of New Garden Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, North Carolina, aged 03 yeais 
and eleven months. She was of exemplary life and con- 
versation, and a firm believer in the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Throughout her last illness, she 
manifested great patience, and reliance on the blessed 
Redeemer for support in her sufferings, which were at 
times very great; often saying, “ Lord Jesus, have 
mercy on me a poor creature.” We humbly trust that 
she is now reaping the reward of a well-spent life. 

, in Baltimore, on the i6th of last month, Par- 
rTHeNtA Duxenart, in the 66th year of her age, an over- 
seer and member of Baltimore Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. She was of a truly “ Dorcas” spirit, and 
much beloved ; and the comforting belief is entertained, 
that in departing from this life, she has been gathered 
o “the spirits of the just made perfect,” and has her 
reward with those ‘whose names continue written in 


the Lamb’s Book of Life.” 


. in Baltimore, on the 6th instant, very suddenly, 
in about the 80th year of his age, Tuomas S. Saeruerp, 
a member of Baltimore Particular Meeting. 


, at her residence in Penn Township, Philadel- 











phia county, on Third-day morning, the 12th instant, 
Resecca HaLLowEt1, widow of the late Judge Hallo- 
well, aged 72 years. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Recent Separation in Indiana. 
(Concluded from page 86.) 


Soon after the close of this conference, these 


would-be anti-slavery Friends, proceeded to} 


divide the Society, wherever they could pre- 


vail upon those who united with them to hold| 


meetings separate from Friends, and have 
formed four of what they term Quarterly 


i 
Meetings, viz. : Newport, consisting of per- 
sons seceded from White Lick and New} 


Garden Quarterly Meetings of Friends. Duck 
Creek, composed of a few persons separated 
from White Lick, and others from Western 
and Spiceland Quarters. Deer Creek, which 
is made up of persons who went off from 
Friends in the Northern Quarterly Meeting ; 
and Salem, which includes the few who sepa- 
rated within the limits of Westfield Quarterly 
Meeting; the whole amounting to nearly se- 
ven hundred adults, of both sexes, more than 
half of whom are within the limits of their 
Newport Quarter. 

Notwithstanding the defection, the Quar- | 
terly Meetings of Friends, thirteen in number, | 
are all sustained; and in those of Miami, 
Westbranch, Fairfield, Centre, Alum Creek, 


and Blue River, no separation has taken| 


place. The thirteen Quarterly Meetings 
were computed to contain, previous to the 
separation, about ten thousand adult members, 
so that the seceders number less than one- 
fourteenth part of the whole, and are con- 
siderably smaller than the average size 


of the Quarterly Meetings of F riends. It is) 
believed that the work of separation is at an} 
end, and that little or nothing more can be 


done by the disaffected in alienating the mem- 
bers from our religious Society, New Gar- 


| 
den Quarterly Mecting of Friends, which is 
the strong hold of the sec ‘ders, and where | 
their press is constaatly striving to promote | 


disaffection, has been well kept up; and in 


most of the others, the few who have unwisely | 


lent an ear to evil surmises, and become ali- 
enated from their heatliegs, ase hardly missed 
in the number who assemble. 

From the printed “ Minutes of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Anti-slavery Friends, held 


at Newport, Wayne county, Indiana, Ninth} 
343,” we shall make a few ex-| 


month 4th, 1 
tracts, which will give a further view of their 
proceedings. On page eight, they say, * The 
subject of addressing Epistles to the Yearly 


Meetings of F riends on the American conti-| 


nent, and to those of London and Dublin, was 
introduced ; but those meetings having been 
addressed at our last meeting, with the ex- 
ception of that of ludiana, which we have tes- 
tified against, and no official information be- 
ing received from either of the others as yet 
the subject is deferred for the present.’ 
London Yearly Meeting, 


THE FRIEND. 


little deficiency exists among us on several 
subjects ; amongst which is that of a diligent | 
attendance of our religious meetings ; and the | 
strict maintenance of love toward each other, 
as becomes Christian brethren.” May not a 
| deficiency in attending meetings, occurring so 
early after their organization, be regarded as | 
| an indication that the spirit in which they act, 
in relation to slavery, is destroying their in- 





than the assemblies convened for the purpose 


of Divine worship? Possibly the falling off 


may be produced by a secret apprehension in 
some minds, that they have been misled in 
setting up a separate ‘altar. Should this be 
| the c ase, we would entreat them to give due 


| place to ‘cach feelings, and calmly and i impar- | 


| tially review the ground on which they have 
‘been treading ; and should it happily result in 
their return to the fold under right convic- 
tion, their friends will doubtless rejoice to wel- 
| come them back. With regard to a deficiency 


. e \ 
formed society, they say, “it appears some 


their Yearly Meeting, the men 
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Society, will be likely to have an important 
influence upon it; and it is said the Yearly 
Meeting immediate ly acted up to it, by admit- 
ting stri ingers to its sittings. 

We are informed that at the opening of 
occupied 
Friends’ meeting-house, and the women a 
house belonging to another religious society; 
i but that before the mee ting close d, both sexes 


| convened in Friends’ house. This diminution 


terest in more momentous concerns; and that 
lectures on that subject are more attractive | 


in love toward each other, it is worthy of con: | 


| sideration, whether true love can subsist in 
‘the heart, while it is indulging feelings of 
| bitterness toward any ; especially toward real 
Friends, who have long laboured to dissuade 
| from giving way to a wrong spirit. 

In the printed minutes, articles, in pro- 
ducing which slave-labour is employed, are 
| termed prize goods, and the use of them, “a 
sacrifice” of the testimony against war and 
|robbery—the use of the legal affirmation 
commonly taken by Friends, is spoken of as 
endangering the testimony against oaths; and 
in both cases, members are cautioned against 
them. 
more clearly from Friends, who have never 
gone so far in either case, but freely use both 
one and the other. 

The reply to the sixth query states, that a 


of numbers, seems to show that curiosity was 
soon satisfied with the novelty of another 
secession, and that many wise ly withdrew ; 
indeed, it is believed, that many among them 
feel extremely uneasy and unsettled by their 
separation from the Society of Friends, and 
we do not see how it could be otherwise, 
when we advert to the precipitancy with 
which they rent themselves away from it, and 
the absence of any adequate cause for so 
perilous a step. 

In “a declaration of a sentiment,” as they 
term one of the documents they have issued, 


ithey say, “ It is indeed to us a sorrowful cir- 


cumstance, that we have been driven to the 
necessity of separating ourselves from the 
original organization of the Society of Friends 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, as the only alter- 
native left us by that body, whereby we could 
enjoy the privileges and benefits of religious 


lo ‘ e 7 ‘ 
| Society, and, at the same time, act in obedi- 


‘These opinions distinguish them still | 


faithful testimony is borne in the several res- | 


products of slave-labour, the use of which spe- 


|eareful to avoid.” 


pects mentioned, “ except in the use of the| 


ence to the dictates of a tender conscience.” 

This is a most extraordinary sentiment, 
coming from some who for many years sat at 
the head of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and had 
more influence among their brethren than the 
same number of any other members. ‘The 
difficulty must have arisen from their wishing 
to impose something upon the body of the 
Yearly Meeting, which it was not prepared to 
accede to. And, however high any stand, 
either for gifts, talents, or experience, it be- 
comes them to remember, that it is as need- 
ful for them to keep subject to the truth in 
others, as it is in others to cultivate the dis- 


| position to be subject to them, when they are 
cies of prize goods we are not sufficiently | 


| 
As they have thus changed 


the original meaning and application of this | 


| query, should they not, to be consistent with 
their principle, inquire also whether their 
members are careful not to trade with, or sell 
their produce to slave-holders, or persons 
coming from slave states, lest they should 
thereby countenance dealing in “ prize 
goods,” by receiving the money which the 
slave-holder has gained by the labour of his |« 
slave ? 
A committee appointed by them to consider | 
the paragraph of discipline, requiring all our 
| meetings for business to be held select; re- 


»| ported as follows: “ We the committee ap- 


| pointed to consider the propriety of an alter- 


right. But surely Indiana Yearly Meeting 
never attempted to abridge their couscientious 
right, to regard in their own private judg- 
ment and use, the products of slave-labour, as 
unlawful for them to partake of, or trade in. 
It may have demurred, and we think wisely 
so, at their right to denounce the Yearly 
Meeting as a pro-slavery body, and as aban- 
douing its testimony to righteousne ‘ss and jus- 
tice, because it did not see its way clear, to 
-all the produce of slave-labour “ prize goods, 
land to rank amongst felons, murderers and 
robbers, those who partake of the increase of 
the earth, tilled by slaves, over whom they 
| have no control. 

We have endeavoured to give a plain nar- 
rative of facts as furnished by Friends of Indi- 


according to) ation in our discipline, where it prohibits any! ana, and those who have separated from 


whose practice they proposed to reorganize, | person, not a member of our Society, from | them, showing the rise and completion of this 


made a minute three months antecedent to the | sitting in a Meeting for Discipline, have had| affecting schism. 


Anti-slavery Yearly Meeting, 
accept their letter, and directing rit to be re- 


| propose that it be so changed, as to wathecias| 


It may be difficult for those 


declining to} | the eubjec t under consideration, and agree to | who were not witnesses of the course of eve nts, 


to form a full estimate of the difficulties to 


turned by the channel through which it came | Meetings for Discipline in future, to permit| which the seceders may have conscientiously 


to hand. 
account of this has been received ? 


How happens it that no official | persons to sit in them by request, after due | believed they were subjected, but as there was 
care is taken on the part of those meetings.” 
In setting forth the condition of their newly! This feature in the constitution of the new| ground to apprehend a departure from the 


no dereliction of faith or principle, or any just 
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doctrines or testimonies of the Society by | 


the Yearly Meeting, it appears to us, that 
patient suffering, with a single eye to the 


members from breaking their connection with 
Friends, because the Society did not see its 
way to adopt their views and measures, in 





There will always be a way for the redress 
of real grievances, but the Head of the 


|Church is to be waited upon for the opening | 
Leader of Israel, would have preserved those | 


of this way. The time may seem to be long 


ito those who feel aggrieved before relicf| 


! 


relation to a subject as dear to it as to them. | 


We should ever bear in mind the necessity 
of being subject to one another in the Lord. 
The Society is bound to regard with tender- 
ness the religious concerns of its members 
who are walking in the Truth, and to strength- 
en their hands in the prosecution of every 
good work whereunto they are called. When 
any members apprehend that the body should 
take a new step in relation to any subject, 


they hold the privilege as their Divine Mas. | 


ter leads them, to bring it before their meet- 
ings, for the discharge of their apprehended 
duty, and the relief of their burthened minds. 
Here it is to be left. If it engages the solid 
consideration of the meeting, ‘and results in 
the adoption of their concern, the order and 
harmony of the Society are preserved, and 


the cause of Truth may be promoted. But if| 
the way does not open in the minds of Friends | 


to entertain such concern, the individual hav- 
ing discharged what he believed to be his 
duty, has the reflection that he did what he 
could, and should let the matter rest with 
his friends. 

Were there a defection from the acknow- 
ledged doctrines of the Society, or from the 
established order and discipline of the Yearly 
Meeting in any of its acts or decisions ; either 
a member, or an inferior meeting, would cer- 
tainly possess the right in the wisdom of Truth, 
to express to the Yearly Meeting his or its 
sense of such departure from sound doctrine, 
or its known discipline; but this should be 
done with proper respect and deference to the 
superior, 
its representative the Me eting for Sufferings, 
has been drawn under religious concern for 
the welfare of the monbere, to issue an Epis- 
tle of Advice, touching any practice which it 
believes may be prejudic ial to them, we can 
hardly conceive a case in which an inferior 
meeting would be justified in returning such 


Epistle, or placing any obstacle in the way of 


its circulation and reception among the mem- 
be “rs. 


In the constitution of the Society, members | 


are subordinate and accountable to the Pre- 
parative and Monthly Meetings to which they 

belong. Preparative Meetings to Monthly — 
Monthly Meetings to the Quarter, and Quar- 
terly Mee tings to the Yearly Meeting. If this 
aubordiaation and accountability are not main- 
tained, anarchy will be the consequence. And 
if superior meetings have no right to trans- 


cend their respective powers, and to infringe | 


upon the chartered rights and privileges of 
the members, but are bound by the discipline 
and principles of the Society to respect and 
maintain them; so is every member and every 
subordinate meeting bound by the same dis- 
cipline and principles, to keep within their 
respective limits and power, and to yield 
subjection to the decisions of their superior 
meetings. 


comes; but their patient suffering, and faith- | 
ful discharge of duty, will contribute to their 
own growth in the Truth, and the advance- 
ment of its blessed cause and reign in the | 
earth. We would gladly be the instruments | 
in awaking our brethren who have seceded | 
from us, te a right consideration of their steps, 

and to induce them to lay down their arms, 


|that they may experience the Healer of | 


breaches to soften their hearts towards their | 
brethren, and under a proper sense of the | 
fearful consequences of forsaking their reli-| 
gious Society, be induced to acknowledge} 





‘their error, and thus be restored to the unity | 


} 


and fellowship of the body. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Scraps from my Portfolio. 

The signs of the times would seem to make 
the call to the present generation and state of | 
the church to be,—come into the possession, | 
glory, life, and power of true religion; that | 


drawing water with joy from the wells of sal- | 


vation, which are in Jesus our only Lord, we 
may subsist upon the living bread which he 
gives, be satisfied with the riches of Christ, and 
come out of the bare and dead formality. 
** Come out of Babylon my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues.” It is prophetic ally declar- | 


'ed by the Almighty of the promised Messiah, | 
‘the Lord Jesus Christ, (Deut. xviii, 19,)“ that | 


whosoever will not hearken unto my words 


which he shall speak i in my name, I will re- 
quire it of him.” And he himself in his 


|ministrations to the people, often enjoined ; 


But where a Yearly Meeting, or | 


*“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
“[t is to no purpose,” said a dear departed 


| Friend, ** that we reckon ourselves, or are 


rec koned by others, as belonging to this sect, 
or the other church; to this ‘class, or the 
other division of professing Christians—if we 
fall short of those unalterable marks and evi- 


|dences of true Christianity, by which we 





: 
y | power thereof. 


shall be known and distinguished in that | 
great day, when every gloss will be removed, 


;and every ceremony and shadow shall fade 


before the eternal sun of righteousness.” We 
may, in truth, yea, it is very possible to have 
the form of godliness, without any of the 
In Babylon, typical of the 
sin-tainted and hypocritical heart, there is the 
image and representation of every thing that 
is in Zion, the city of the saints’ solemnity ; : 
so that, if it were possible, satan would there- 


iby deceive the very elect. We may from 


selfish motives, cultivate the appearance of 
goodness, and compass ourselves with sparks 
of our own kindling: we may even deceive 
ourselves into the belief, or be persuaded by 
the subtle spiritual foe, that we are really 
something in the sight of God, when we have 
not accepted Christ in the way of his coming, 
nor known him to wash us from our sins and 
sanctify us by his spirit. If we do not follow 
him, and live in him, as the power of God unto 
salvation, the resurrection and the life, after 


all our profession of religion, we may receive 
but this only at his righteous hands ; * ye shall 
lie down in sorrow.” We may dress plain, be 
|plain in manners and address; attend regu- 
larly the religious assemblies of our people, 
live what is termed a good moral life—things 
very necessary and highly expedient in them- 
| selves, and which accompany the life and 
power, but without this, they will avail nothing. 
We may be hospitable and benevolent, read 
the Bible daily, and talk sometimes of God 
| and goodness with apparent interest, yet be 
without life and faith in Christ ;—without 
true grace and virtue; and while our hearts, 
| so far from bei ing right in the sight of God, 
are going after our lusts and covetousness. 
ing renewed in the spirit of our minds, 
not knowing Christ, long pressed down and 
crucified by sin, to be raised into dominion in 
us, we cannot bring forth the fruits of his 
grace unto the glory, and the praise of his 
excellent name. For, immutably true stands 
his declaration, ** Ye cannot serve two mas- 
iters;” and “the tree is known by its fruits.” 

Christ himself declares, unless ye be born 
|again, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 
‘If this be our condition, no matter how good 
we are in the sight of men, or in our own 
| eyes, we must ey sinners in the sight of God, 
with whom there is no variableness, neither 
\shadow of turning, and are no better than 
those who aforetime cried with the lips, 
* Lord, Lord,” but in heart denied him, be- 
|ing in reality far from him, neither heeding, 
‘nor doing the things that he said. “ Such may 
| say in the darkness and hypocrisy of their 
| hearts, (Luke xiii. 26,) “ We have eaten and 
| drank 1 in thy presence, and thou hast taught 
|in our streets ;” but to this presumptuous lan- 
guage it was replied: “I know you not whence 
you are; depart from me, all ye workers of 
iniquity.” Oh! sorrowful infatuation and 
beguilement of the enemy, for any to be led 
through his artful and unsuspected devices to 
suppose that any thing short of an interest in 
Christ, and knowing him raised into dominion 
in our hearts, who is the light of the world,— 
the “ way,” and the “ door” into the kingdom 
of heaven, will avail us at the dread tribunal of 
Almighty God, who is glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders: whom the 
people shall fear, yea, trembling and sorrow 
shall take hold upon them; the wicked shall 
melt away before him who inhabiteth the 
praises of eternity; who séeth not as man 
seeth; who judgeth not after the sight of 
the eye, neither reproveth after the hearing 
of the ear; but “will render untdy every 
man, according to his work.” He taught us 
the value of our souls, and has placed his 
Holy Spirit within us, as the Guide into all 
truth. In return for this condescending grace 
and mercy, he calls upon us to obey his com- 
mands, to live to him, and to walk in him, 
that so we may be brought into newness of 
life and conversation, bringing forth the fruits 
of the Spirit, and following him whithersoever 
he leads, that so in all we do or say, we may 
glorify his great and ever-worthy name, We 
are to have the sentence of death in ourselves, 
that we should not trust in ourselves, in our 
own wisdom or righteousness, but in God who 
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shéweth mercy. As we unreservedly submit 
to the operation of that faith which worketh 
by love, to the purifying of the heart, we shall 
be translated out of the thraldom of sin, and 
out of the fallen and corrupt nature, wherein 
we fulfil the lusts of the flesh, and the desires 
of the carnal mind, into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God, and experience that new 
creation brought forth in us, which consists in 
righteousness and true holiness. Under the 
illuninations of this blessed Spiritof Truth, the 
eyes of our understanding will be enlightened 
to see what is the hope of our high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus, and what ts the riches 
of the glory of bis inheritance in the saints, 
and the same mind being in us which was also 
in Jesus Christ, we shall be perfect and entire, 
wantiug nothing. 

He who has been visited with the day-| 
spring from on high, and aroused from the 
lethargy in which sin has plunged him, or} 
been pluc ked as a brand from the burning, 
will find it necessary to withdraw from scenes 
aud company in which he has been wont to! 
take delight, and forsaking every thing which 
the Divine controversy is against ; 
in his own heart with the God of his salva-| 
tion, who, by his righteous judgments mingled 
with mercy, has been pleased to awaken him| 
to a sense of his lost and undone condition, | 
and turn his feet out of the paths of destruction 
into that which leads to endless joy and peace. 

To be born again from above, to be unlearn- 
ed the rudiments of the world, and taught in 
the school of Christ, and to be led by the 
spirit of Christ and become subject to his gov-| 
ernment, all imply a change of heart, and a 
change of masters, which necessarily produ-| 
ces a change of life, of conduct, and of conver- 
sation. We are taught by Divine authority, 
that we must first cease to do evil, and then| 
learn to do well; we must resign our all for 
Christ’s sake; for he has himself declare d,_| 
* He that lov eth any thing more than me, is 
not worthy of me.” They who make an early 
and full surrender of their whole hearts to him, | 
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T bens is no balm for the maladies of the | 
soul, but that which is dispense ‘d by the great 
Physician, who comes into the soul, and ole ‘rs 
to heal it of all its diseases, and to comfort it 
in all its afflictions. He is mighty to succour, 
potent to save—to whom then shall we go! 
for he only has the words of eternal life. For 
the encouragement and consolation of his 
‘tribulated followers, he has left them many 
precious promises, which fail not, but are yea 
and amen forever. ‘ Castall your care upon 
him, for he careth for you.” “Come unto 
me,” says he,“ all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “The 
Lord’s hand is full of blessings.” “ In every 
thing, by prayer and supplication, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God,’ 
|God shall supply all your need, according to 
‘his riches in glory, by Christ Jesus.” He, and 
he only can Change the dispensation, and turn 
‘our sorrow into joy. When the right time 
comes, when the end designed by him is 
wrought out, he will say, ‘it is “enough,” 
cause his light to shine upon our tabernacle, 
give us beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 


| mourning, and the garmeuts of praise for the 
commune | spirit of heaviness. 
nest endeavour, under every proving dispen- | 


Let it then be our ear- 


sation, reverently to say, ‘ ‘hy will be done,” 
let us kiss the rod, and praise the hand that | 
afflicts not willingly, and in whatsoever state 


'we are, learn therewith to be coutent. 


For “ The Friend.” 

At the late Yearly Meeting of London, the | 
following memorial was read. We copy it | 
from a pamphlet edition of testimonials which | 
then passed that meeting. 

A TESTIMONY 
From Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning Abigail Dockray, deceased. 


Our beloved friend Abigail Dockray was 
the daughter of Robert and Sarah Benson, 
and was born at Kendal, on the 26th of Se- 
venth month, 1783. 


Her parents, when she | 


viction that it was required of her to adopt a 
greater degree of plainness in apparel than 
she had previously regarded as needful: the 
enemy of her soul’s peace was very busy, in- 
sinuating that she would by such a change 
separate herself from many in whose society 
she took greag delight ; but her Divine Mas- 
ter, who was preparing her for service in his 
church, strengthened her to make the re- 
quired sacrifice, and granted her,+in doing so, 
that peace which is the reward of submission 
to his will. 

At this interesting period, her 
bespoke a reverent fear of God; 
neral 


demeanor 
and her ge- 
great 


conduct was characterised by 


watchfulness and humility. 


‘6 My | 


In the year 1805, she was married to our 


friend David Dockray, of Manchester. Soon 


}after becoming a member of Manchester meet- 


ing, she was appointed to the office of over- 
seer, and in L817, to that of an elder. In 
this station, we believe she was a strength and 
comfort to those who were publicly engaged 
in the cause of Truth, and she felt at times a 
necessity laid upon herself to express a few 
words in testimony in our meetings for wor- 
ship. Her communications being acceptable 
to her friends, she was, in the year 1822, re- 
(corded an approved minister; and in this 
capacity, during the remainder of her life, as 
ability was afforded, she faithfully laboured 
‘in word and doctrine to the edifying of the 
body in love. 

Her ministry was mostly of a persuasive 
jand encouraging character, she being at all 
j}times desirous to win souls to Christ. She 
was favoured with a clear perception of the 
matter given to her to communicate, which 


| she expressed with much simplicity, and ap- 
peared careful not to exceed the measure of 
Deep were her exercises, on behalf 


her gift. 


of our religious Society, that the spiritual 


i views of the gospel entrusted to it of the Lord 


might be maintained inviolate: and that 


| Friends of the present generation might not in 


any way, depart from that simple dependance 
on the lea lines and teachings of the Holy Spi- 


who is our only rightful Lord and Ruler, will!| was about four years of age, removed with} rit, by which we,as a body, have been distin- 


escape many snares and troubles, and enjoy | 


i their family to Liverpool. 


They were valu-| cuished, 


Her attachment to these principles 


an abundant reward in the sensible evidenc es/able elders in our re ligious Society, and were | was strong and decided, being grounded on 
of the favour and presence of him who is the | ten: lerly concerned for the welfare of their| the firm conviction that the *y rest on Christ as 
Prince of life and peace ; whose we are, and| beloved children; being desirous, above all) their foundation. 


whom we ought to serve, with body, soul and | 
spirit. These, as they continue faithful in all | 
things, will be blessed with the spiritual riches| 
and blessings which are in store for the righ- | 
teous, whic h eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 


things, that they should a the Lord for| 
their portion, and the God of Jacob for the 
lot of their inheritance. We e ‘ion reason to 
believe, that their watchful care in this re- 


ispect was blessed to our dear friend; for 
I 


She was favoured to dwell near in spirit to 
ther Saviour, in whom alone was placed her 
hope of acceptance with the Father; and 
amidst the peculiar trials and anxieties which 
were (no doubt in wisdom) dispensed to her, 


neither have they entered into the heart of although she was naturally of a lively dispo-| earnest were her desires to bow in patient ac- 


man; but God hath revealed them to us by 
the Spirit. 


|sition, and averse in her youth to ‘the re- 


straints of a self-denying life ; ; it appears, by | 


| quiescence to the Divine will. On one ocea- 
ision she writes thus: “I think | have felt 


“ Bring ye all the tithes into the store-house,| memorandums made at this period, that her| some increase of comfort from submission to 
that there may be meat in mine house, and} mind was brought at times under deep exer-| the things which have been permitted to be- 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of|cise, from a sense of the proneness to evil i 


hosts, if I will not open you the windows of|the human heart, and of the necessity Steak | trusting that they will be converted into bles- 


heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that | purity and holiness without which no man | sings. 
*ishall see the Lord ; 
prayers, that it might please her Heavenly | understand from a little feeling the words of 
He sitteth alone, | Father to grant her “deliverance from all that | the apostle, when he says, ‘ I have learned in 


there shall not be room enough to receive it.’ 
Malachi iii. 10. * It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth, 


and earnest were her| 


| fall us, both of a temporal and spiritual nature, 


How sweet, how peaceful is eren a 
taste of that te mper in which we are able to 


and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it opposed itself to his pure and holy will in the| whatsoever state | am therewith to be con- 


upon him. He putteth his mouth in the dust,| secret of her heart. 
if so be there may be hope.” Lam. iii. 27, 
23, 29, 





About the age of nineteen, she was brought | 
into much conflict of spirit, under the con: | 





tent.’ Transient, indeed, and in small degree, 
has been my experience of this bappy frame ; 
probably as to any abiding possession of this 
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sort, it may always be my lot to speak as one | 
not having attained.” 

Her labours in the work of the ministry 
were not confined to her own particular meet- 
ing. She was at various times drawn, in the 
love of the gospel, to visit Friends in other 
parts of the nation ; having, with the concur- 
rence of her Monthly Meeting, twice attended 
the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, and some other 
roeetings in Irel: wud, and once the Half-Year’s 
Meeting of Wales; as well as the meetings of | 
Friends i in many of the English counties ; on | 
several of which occasions, she was engaged | 
in visiting the families of Friends. W hilst pur- 
suing a service of this kind in Nottingham 
meeting, she observes: ‘ It has been much 
against inclination to be detained here, visit- | 
ing the families, and quite unlooked for ; but} 
there has been strength equal to the day—the 
wages exceeding the work—so that I can| 
thankfully ac knowledge, that we do not serve 
a hard Maste *r, reaping where he has not sown; 
aud that He deals not with his children, ac- 
cording to their deserts, but according to his 
loving kindness and tender mercy.” 

These acts of dedication to her Divine Mas- 
ter were often undertaken during the preva- 
lence of great bodily infirmity, ‘and under a 
deep sense of her own unworthiness and po- | 
verty of spirit ; nevertheless, from a grateful | 
remembrance of that goodness which had ac- 
companied her in her several engagements, 
could thankfully acknowledge, that al- 
though tribulations abounded, yet peace did 
much more abound, and as was the day of 
trial, was the strength vouchsafed. ln 
alluding to these bodily infirmities, she re- 
marks: “If [ had not this disorder, | might 


she 


so 


have something worse. I trust it is one of 
those things that is weaning me from taking 


rest and satisfaction in sublunary objects. O! 
I have often besought the Lord for more of 
a weighty spirit ; I know but this ts 
in answer to my request, I live in hopes that 
I shall be really more reconciled to a dispen- 


how do 


sation which I do believe is one of love to me ; 
just suited to weaken my unrenewed nature, 
and if borne with submission and humility, 
that it will be one of those crosses which is 
preparing the poor tossed spirit to acknow- 
ledge, that He who dealeth with us as with 
children, does all things well and wisely.” 
Our dear friend was peculiarly qualified to 
enter into feeling with others, both in their 
outward trials and their spiritual conflicts ; 
being ever ready to sympathise with such, 


of all true consolation and peace. From the 
gentleness and affability of her manners, and 
the kindness of her disposition, she had great 
place in the minds of young persons, inwhose 
religious welfare she ever felt a lively inter- 
est. 


dering her familiar intercourse with them, 











any of our young Friends should evince a dis- 
position to wander from what she considered 
the safe enclosure of our Society. In allu- 
sion to this subject, she thus writes to a 
friend ; “ Many of our young people, I have 


|to many plausible thin 


freely administering to their temporal neces- | 
sities, and directing their minds to the source 


She possessed a happy facility of ren-| 


subservient to the promotion of truth and right- | 
eousness, and she was much concerned that} 
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observed, after theie: minds Seve become | 


| awakened to the things which belong to their 


peace, seem to inquire if there be nok an easier | 
way than by the cross; giving their minds up | 
gs, by which they are 
led to join others in the public support of va-' 
rious good works, before they have sufficient | 
establishment on their own ground. ] think | 
much weakness has been brought on many, | 
who, if they had been willing to tarry awhile, | 
quietly communing with their own hearts, and | 
being sull, might have been brave helpers | 
amongst us; whe reas they have become so} 
mixed up with others, as to make little out | 
amongst any, bringing no fruit to perfec- | 
tion.” 
She attended our Quarterly Meeting at) 
Lancaster, in the summer of 1842, from 
which she went to Aigburth, near Liverpool, 
on a visit to her son-in-law. Soon afterwards 
her bodily infirmity increased to such a de- 
gree, that it appeared probable she would not 
be able to endure the fatigue of returning to 
her home and friends at Manchester. 
this period of anxious suspense on the part of 


| her affectionate attendants, her own mind was 
| favoured with a remarkable degree of quiet, 
and even cheerful resignation ; and, although 
her sufferings were at times very great, it was | 
edifying to those around her, to witness the | 
tranquillity and peace which clothed her spi- | 


rit as with a mantle. All expectation of her 
being able to return home having vanished, 
her affectionate husband concluded to remove 
his family into the neighbourhood of 
burth, and here our dear friend spent the few 
months which yet remained of her devoted 
life. From this time she was confined pretty 
much to her chamber. Her work appeared 


to be finished, and in sweet composure of 
mind, her heart overflowing with gratitude to 


the Lord for his abundant mercies, and full of 
love to all mankind, she seemed to be patient- 
ly awaiting that final change which she was 
sensible must be near at hand. Nevertheless, 
He who made the 
perfect through suffering, saw meet, in his 
inscrutable wisdom, to withdraw for a short 
season the light of his countenance, which led 
our dear friend to deep searching of heart. In 
allusion to this trying dispensation, she re- 
marked : 
of omission or commission, which may have 
occasioned the hiding of His face whom my 
soul loveth. It seems as if I could trust for 
others but not for myself.” A day or two 
after, she said, “I begin to see Divine love, 
an ocean large enough even for me bathe 


in, and wash off any remaining impurity,” and 
from this time a holy joy appeared to possess | 


her mind. 
she 


On another occasion, soon after, 
observed, “I have come at semething 
| worth every minute of my illness to attain to 
—settlement—anchorage on the Rock. I 
| hear the enemy roar; but he is not permitted 
to come near me. There is a hedge about 
me: he is kept at a distance, and cannot 
/come near me: I[ have never felt it so before. 


come through so much suffering! but this is 
worth it all.” 


On the 7th of Twelfth month, she sent 


| very still, and being asked by those aj 


profound peace! It seems to equali 


During | 


ve 
Ai | 


Captain of our salvation | 


“T have sought diligently for sins| 


How wonderful that this experience should | 










































many messages of love to absent frie) 
ding, “ 1] can say to them, *‘ The Lord 
you,’ and | know they answer, ‘ T} 
bless thee.’ ” One day, about thei ting 


if their voices tired her, she replied, 
they are sweet to me. I often thi 
shall 1 render to the Lord for all his} 

I could say much more, but there an 

hand errors, as well as left-hand errog 

| being inquired of one morning if she 
a comfortable night, she replied, “ (@ 

very sweet refre shing night, and | 5 

pain. What a favour, under these 4 
stances, to enjoy sweet peace ! I i 



















gree my state to that of perfect he 
reminds me of the expression, ‘ the 
maining on the branches.’ I seem 
could sing the song of praise in reme 
the Lord’s benefits. ‘The arms of ev 
love and mercy seem to be underneat 


support.” Again, she said, “* There : 
underveath, an arm of power, on 

think, | more than ever place my dey } 
believing He will support me even to Pa 


On being asked whether she had any 
to a friend, to whom a letter was | 
dressed, she said, ‘* Do tell her that 
her desires for me have been in ¢ 
swered, in my being permitted to jy 
the loving-kindness and tender mer 
Lord. He has indeed given me td 
the depth of his love arid mercy, an 
Him to be a refuge, and a safe hiv 
from the sufferings of the body an@ 
flicts of the mind.” At one time, § 
sibly feeling the sustaining power « 
deemer’s love, which filled her 
peace and holy joy, she said, * It: 
the prayer of a dear friend,” (whon 
ed,) “had been answered ; that th 

heaven might be opened, and ¢ 
poured forth so abundant that there} 
be room to receive it.” 

She more than once repeated her 
her love might be given to all the | 
Manchester Meeting.—Immediat 
her close, when those who tender! 
around her, had but little expectati 
| would be able to speak again, she 
tered the word * Heaven:” the ex; 
| her countenance, and the sweetnes? 
| quillity which appeared to clothe 
leaving no doubt on the minds of id 
ants that the glories and ble ssedne 
Redeemer’s kingdom were openi® 
| view, and that an entrance Was a 
granted her to the mansions prepar 
redeemed, who have come “ thre 
tribulation, and have washed their | 
} made them white ia the bloed of tif 
She peacefully expired about 3 0’c 
afternoon of Seventh-day, the 24th 
mo. The close was indescribably “ 
| sweet. Her remains were interred | 
| burial-ground, Hunter’s street, Lig 
ithe 29th of Twelfth mo., 1842. Si 
about 59 years: a minister abou 

Given forth by the aforesa 
Meeting, held at Manchester } 
Fourth month, 1843, 
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